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/Animal  Hlectiiig; 

All  stocicholclers  are  cordially  invited  to  at  tend 
the  1975  Animal  Meetingof  Common  Stockliolders 
of  The  M  ay  Department  Stores  Comipany ,  which 
vvillbelteld  in  the  anditorium  on  tlienintli  floor  of 
tlie  Fainous-Barr  Co.  store,  6th  and  OliveStreets, 
St.  loxihs, Missouri,  at  lOa.in.  on  June  1 1, 1975. 
The  inanageineiit  will  send  a  proxy  statemertto 
tlie  stockliolders  requesting  the  proxieso  f  those 
who  arc  unable  to  attend  tire  meeting  in  person. 

Transfer  ^gciit  and  Registrar 
Irving  Tmaist  Company 
One  Wall  Street 
INe-wYork,  New  Torlc  10015 

Coininoii  Stcck  listed  on: 

The  I\'e  w  York  Stock  Exchange 
The  Taeific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 

SEC  horin  LOK 

A  copy  of  die  Compariy’s  annual  report  to  the  SEC 
(Form  1  OK)  -will  be  mailed  to  stockliolders  ujion 
request  to; 

Corporate  librarian 

Tire  May  Department  Stores  Comp  any 

Cl  1  Olive  Street 

St.Loiiis,  lMissonri63101 
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52  Weeks  Ended: 


February  1,  1975  February  2,  1974 


Sales 

Department  Store  Companies  .  .  . 

Venture  Discount  Stores  .  .  .  . 

Total  General  Merchandise  Sales  .  . 

Venture  Food  (Franchised)  .  .  .  . 

Total  Sales  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Earnings  before  Income  Taxes  .  .  .  .  . 

Net  Earnings  ...  . . 

Dividends  Paid  on  Common  Stock  .  .  . 

Common  Stockholders’  Equity  (Book  Value)  . 
Average  Number  of  Common  Shares  Outstanding 
Number  of  Common  Stockholders  .  .  .  . 

Per  Common  Share  Net  Earnings  .  .  . 

Dividends  Paid  .  . 

Equity  (Book  Value) 


.§1,482,28.3,000 

161,274,000 

1,643,557,000 

53,125,000 

1,696,682,000 

93,680,000 

46,775,000 

23,883,000 

487,821,000 

15,016,000 

33,400 

S3.08 

1.60 

32.84 


81,378,669,000 

124,439,000 

1,503,108,000 

51.5.3.3,000 

1,554.641,000 

98,208,000 

48,186,000 

24,064,000 

466,983,000 

15,092,000 

30,986 

83.16 

1.60 

31.28 


Note:  Sales  of  Consumers  Distributing  Company  (a50%-o'wned  partneiship)  are  not  included  in  above  sales. 


Highlights  of  the  Year 

Where  Our  1974  Sales  Dollar  Went 
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To  Our 
Stockholders: 

In  difficult  years,  as  in  good  years,  a  company 
can  be  judged  by  bow  its  performance  compares 
with  others  in  its  industry.  In  1974,  a  year  of 
deepening  recession  in  whicli  consumer  confidence 
fell  to  the  lowest  point  since  sliortly  after  World 
War  II,  your  company  improved  its  competitive 
position,  and  in  spite  of  a  small  droj)  in  earnings, 
gave  a  good  account  of  itself. 

Total  sales  increased  9.1  ^/c  over  1973  to  set  a 
new  record  of  .SI. 696.682.000.  moving  May  into 
second  place  in  volume  among  U.S.  department 
store  chains.  Our  rate  of  sales  increase  over  last 
year  was  better  than  the  increase  of  6.4%  for  the 
total  of  all  U.S.  department  store  sales  (including 
mass  merchandising  chains  and  discount  stores), 
as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Net  earnings  amounted  to  .$3.08  per  common 
share,  a  decrease  of  2.5%  compared  with  .$3.16 
per  share  in  1973.  We  believe  this  earnings 
performance  also  comjiares  favorably  with  the 
results  of  other  merchandising  organizations  in  1974. 

Net  earnings  have  been  reduced  by  21  per 
share  in  1974  and  5^'’  per  share  in  1973  in 
connection  with  our  investment  in  Consumers 
Distributing  Company  (U.S.) ,  a  50%-owned 
partnership:  (a)  7^''  and  5d  in  1974  and  1973. 
respectively,  covering  our  50%  of  the  operating 
losses  of  the  partnership,  in  its  first  year  rmd 
one-half  of  operations,  and  (b)  l  l^'-  in  1974  to 
reduce  our  investment  to  the  value  of  the  net 
assets  of  the  partnershij).  in  order  to  state  more 
conservatively  the  company’s  investment  in  the 
partnership.  (See  detailed  explanation  on  page  11.) 

Although  deterioration  in  the  U.S.  economy 
caused  growing  concern  in  our  customers 
during  1974,  people  still  showed  a  strong  desire 
to  maintain  their  lifestyles,  and  adjusted  their 
pattern  of  spending  accordingly  in  reaction  to 
preferences,  trends,  i)rices.  and  market  conditions. 

In  our  department  store  companies,  sales  of 
big-ticket  hard  goods  tapered  off  even  while  our 
total  sales  were  rising.  Strength  conlimied 
throughout  the  year  for  us  in  men’s  and  women’s 
apparel  and  accessories,  particularly  s|)ortswear, 
and  the  intensification  of  our  merchandising 
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efforts  in  these  areas  helped  maintain  total  volume 
at  a  good  level. 

In  this  environment,  our  Venture  discount  stores 
achieved  excellent  sales  growth,  showing  one  of 
the  very  best  volume  trends  in  tlie  discount 
industry.  Venture  discount  store  sales  for  the  year 
were  .$161,274,000,  up  29.6%  over  1973,  and 
their  store-for-store  increase  was  17.4%. 

Your  entire  company  was  well  prepared  for 
1974’s  changes  in  consumer  psychology  and  buying 
patterns,  and,  we  feel,  gained  share  of  market 
by  anticipating  the  trends  in  consumer  purchasing 
and  by  flexible  planning  of  our  operations. 
Inventories  at  year-end  were  reasonably  in  line 
with  our  level  of  business.  One  of  the  most 
challenging  aspects  of  the  merchandising  business 
is  the  intricate  process  of  controlling  inventories 
while  providing  ample  stocks  to  achieve  sales 
growth  through  giving  customers  the  wanted 
merchandise  of  the  moment. 

It  is  certainly  becoming  more  apparent  than 
ever  that  no  one  profits  from  the  unfortunate  level 
of  inflation  reached  in  1974.  Thus,  while 
department  store  prices  (as  measured  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  increased  10.9%,  our 
total  sales  increased  9.1%,  including  5.3%  from 
new  stores  not  open  in  both  periods.  Our 
store-for-store  sales  gain  of  3.8%  in  1974, 
although  comparing  well  with  the  retail  industry, 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  in  prices. 
At  the  same  time,  costs  of  many  items  —  wages, 
energy,  supplies,  taxes,  etc.  —  rose  to  new  levels 
and  put  our  operating  expenses  under  severe 
pressure.  Only  careful  attention  to  day-to-day 
expense  controls  and  the  continuing  introduction 
of  more  efficient  methods  enabled  the  company  to 
maintain  comparatively  good  earnings.  1975 
promises  more  of  the  same,  with  a  deepening 
recession  coupled  with  continued,  although 
possibly  slightly  less  rapid,  inflation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  are  continuing  the  vigorous 
development  of  sales  volume,  while  maintaining 
strict  control  of  operating  expenses  and  inventory 
levels. 

Not  the  least  costly  effects  of  inflation  are  the 
higher  interest  rates  and  the  expense  of  the 
required  financing  of  rapidly  increasing  working 
capital  levels  in  addition  to  the  anticipated  cost  of 
financing  physical  expansion.  In  meeting  this 
situation  we  are  helped  by  our  conservative 
accounting  policies  and  financial  posture,  coupled 
with  a  minimum  of  short-term  debt  obligations. 
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Our  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  company 
and  the  American  economy  remains  strong  and  we 
are  continuing  reasonable  levels  of  expansion  in 
response  to  our  growing  strength  in  our  market 
areas.  In  view  of  the  uncertainties  in  the  economic 
picture,  we  are  postponing  some  expansion 
commitments  as  a  prudent  measure  until  the 
extent  of  the  recession  is  clarified.  In  1974  we 
opened  9  new  stores  and  enlarged  3  for  a  total 
increase  in  store  area  of  1,179,000  square  feet, 
and  our  1975  program  calls  for  a  total  increase  of 
1,264,000  square  feet  of  store  space  in  operation. 

We  attach  great  importance  to  a  carefully 
planned  transition  in  top  management,  and  our 
mandatory  retirement  policy  enables  us  to  plan 
ahead  and  provide  for  management  continuity  on 
an  orderly  basis.  It  is  contemplated  that,  effective 
with  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1975,  David  C. 

F arrell  will  be  elected  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  corporation;  Stanley  J. 
Goodman,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
will  continue  as  chief  executive  officer ;  and 
David  E.  Babcock,  chief  administrative  officer, 
will  become  chairman  of  the  board.  David  May  II 
will  remain  vice  chairman,  treasurer,  and  chief 
financial  officer.  It  is  planned  that,  upon  Mr. 
Goodman’s  retirement  in  the  spring  of  1976,  Mr. 
Babcock,  as  chairman  of  the  board,  will  become 
chief  executive  officer,  with  Mr.  Farrell  continuing 
as  president  and  chief  operating  officer. 

One  of  the  significant  events  of  the  past  year 
was  the  arrangement  made  with  TRW,  Inc.  with 
respect  to  our  point-of-sale  terminal  (electronic 
cash  register) ,  the  Mark  2000,  which  we  developed 
and  manufactured  during  the  last  two  years. 

TRW,  a  major  world-wide  supplier  of  electronic 
products  with  strong  research  capabilities,  will 
assume  responsibility  for  the  future  development 
and  marketing  of  the  Mark  2000.  This  point-of-sale 
terminal  simplifies  transactions  for  customers 
and  salespeople,  and  has  been  called  the  most 
up-to-date  system  in  the  field  of  retail 
communications.  We  now  have  22  stores 
completely  and  successfully  operating  with  this 
equipment  on  line  to  computers  and  are 
proceeding  with  our  schedule  of  additional 
installations. 

We  record  here  our  appreciation  of  the  services 
over  many  years  of  F rank  B.  Chase,  David  J. 
Mahoney,  and  Frank  W.  Walters,  all  of  whom 
retired  from  the  Board  of  Directors  in  1974,  and 


David  E.  Babcock 


Stanley  J.  Goodman 


welcome  our  new  directors :  David  C.  Farrell ; 
James  L.  Hayes,  president  of  the  American 
Management  .Associations;  and  John  W.  Hanley, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Monsanto 
Company. 

Our  thanks  and  appreciation  also  go  to  our 
more  than  55.000  emjdoyees.  and  to  our  many 
suppliers  throughout  industry,  whose  support  and 
continued  cooperation  assisted  in  serving  our 
customers  in  the  year  1974. 


Stanley  J.  Goodman 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer 


David  E.  Babcock 
President  and 

Chief  Administrative  Officer 
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The  Vital  Role 
of  Planning 
In  Our 
Business 

One  of  the  aims  of  professional  management 
is  the  elimination  of  surprise.  Unfavorable 
surprise  is  not  only  costly  but  it  undermines  the 
functioning  relationshi|)s  and  self-confidence  of 
a  business,  and  the  resulting  damage  can  be 
far-reaching. 

Our  business,  like  all  the  people  of  this 
country,  is  living  with  circumstances  that 
are  new  in  American  experience:  continued 
inflation  during  a  recession.  These  new  conditions 
call  for  appropriate  management  response,  and 
stockholders  will  be  interested  in  how  the 
management  at  the  May  company  has  been 
dealing  with  this  challenge. 

We  believe  that  the  planning  function  of 
management  is  becoming  more  and  more  vital  to 
the  success  of  a  business  enterprise,  because  in 
our  fast-moving  world,  early  recognition  of  and 
prompt  response  to  change  make  all  the 
difference  in  results.  This  is  accentuated  in  tlie 
department  store  business  where  the  opportunities 
are  tied  into  the  shifting  desires  and  preferences 
of  a  multi-faceted  American  public. 

We  have  therefore  been  tuning  up  and 
sophisticating  our  planning  techniques  at  May, 
at  all  levels  of  tiie  business.  We  have  found  that 
the  kinds  of  plans,  how  they  are  develo])ecl,fhe 
periods  they  cover,  a!id  the  way  we  work  witli 
them  are  directly  tied  into  achieving  desired 
results. 

Our  name  for  our  approacli  is  bifocal  planning, 
one  view  for  long-range  and  another  for 
short-range.  All  major  planning  is 
two-directional:  it  starts  with  economic  and 
market-appraisal  guidelines  at  corporate 
planning  headquarters,  jnoceeds  to  the 
formulation  of  a  general  plan  at  company 
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operating  levels,  then  corporate  review  and 
finally  the  completion  of  the  detailed  plans  by 
the  operating  companies. 

In  this  participative  manner  the  long-range 
(five-year)  plans  are  the  road  map  for  the 
growth  of  each  operating  eompany,  and  for  the 
assignment  of  capital  and  personnel  to  programs 
implementing  this  growth.  The  existence  of  this 
long-range  plan  has  an  important  effect  on  a 
company’s  performance.  When  a  management 
has  before  it  a  picture  of  where  it  wants  to  be  in 
five  years,  there  is  a  natural  release  of  energy 
aimed  at  beating  the  timetable  and  shaping 
investments  of  capital  and  people  to  achieve 
five-year  results  sooner. 

The  operating  company  long-range  plans  are 
combined  to  produce  the  total  corporation  plans. 
Long-range  capital  expenditure  and  financing 
requirements  needed  to  implement  the  plans 
receive  detailed  study  with  the  help  of  a  computer 
model  which  produces  analyses  based  on  a  range 
of  assumptions  about  the  economy  and  the  course 
of  the  retail  business. 

For  the  short-range,  our  operating  companies 
produce  a  Spring  six-month  plan  (February 
through  July)  and  one  for  the  Fall  season 
(August  through  January) ,  reflecting  corporate’s 
recent  economic  forecast,  and  again  the 
participative  process  produces  the  operating 
guidelines  forinventory  and  expense 
commitments,  as  well  as  the  other  operating 
results  by  month.  The  seasonal  plan  relates  to  the 
updated  long-range  plan,  and  the  company 
managements  flex  the  components  up  or  down  as 
they  go,  depending  on  the  trend  of  business. 

Finally  each  operating  company’s  plans 
become  the  basis  for  setting  the  objectives  of  each 
individual  executive,  and  detailed  business 
strategies  and  action  programs  are  developed  for 
the  achievement  of  each  objective.  In  this  way  our 
whole  planning  system  is  tied  into  our 
Management  By  Objectives  (MBO)  system,  with 
its  periodic  progress  reviews  at  all  levels  of  the 
business,  and  the  annual  performance  and 
compensation  reviews  measuring  and  rewarding 
results. 

Thus,  planning  in  the  May  company  today  is 
the  motive  power  of  the  business.  When  we  ask  a 
store  merchant  why  a  department  is  showing 
extraordinary  sales  increases,  he  can  usually 
come  right  back  with  the  detailed  strategy  behind 
the  figures.  Over  the  past  several  years  our 
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people  have  come  to  believe  in  a  cause-and-effect 
approach  to  their  jobs  and  accept  as  fact  that  to 
be  without  a  program  for  achieving  one’s 
objectives  is  like  trying  to  drive  a  car  without  a 
steering  wheel. 

Now  what  does  all  this  do  for  us  in  a  recession? 
We  expect  it  to  buy  us  earlier  warning,  better 
preparation,  and,  as  a  reward  for  avoiding 
disastrous  surprises,  the  freedom  to  act 
constructively  for  the  benefit  of  the  business. 

For  example,  the  first  indication  given  to  our 
operating  companies  of  economic  trouble  ahead 
for  1974  was  at  a  joint  management  meeting  in 
April,  1973.  As  we  went  along  it  became  apparent 
that  the  expected  slow-down  was  delayed,  and  in 
April,  1974  the  timing  of  the  recession  was 
forecast  for  fall  1974  and  spring  1975.  At  these 
meetings,  one  of  which  is  pictured  on  page  8 , 
James  C.  Walsh,  our  executive  vice  president  for 
Administration,  Planning  and  Research,  makes  a 
forecast  of  the  trend  of  U.S.  department  store 
sales  for  the  next  two  quarters,  and  also  for  the 
sales  of  the  May  company,  and  these  forecasts 
have  been  consistently  close  to  the  mark. 


Early  recognition  of  change  makes  possible 
rolling  adjustments  in  planning.  Our  Fall  1974 
plans,  for  example  (prepared  April-May), 
conservatively  reflected  our  forecast.  Each 
company  operated  with  two  plans,  one 
representing  the  worst  that  was  likely  to  happen, 
and  the  other  a  higher  level  of  sales  that  we 
expected  to  achieve.  By  mid-summer  our 
operating  companies  developed  a  third 


May  —  D  &  F  Southglenn  men’s  wear 


contingency  plan,  to  be  prepared  in  advance  for 
a  possible  worsening  of  the  situation.  By 
December  it  appeared  the  recession  was  moving 
faster  and  deeper  than  the  previous  post-war 
recessions  and  the  contingency  plans  were  put 
into  effect.  By  mid-January  1975  the  plans  for 
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John  W.  Christian,  Jr.  and  William  T.  Tobin 


Morton  L.  Huff  and  Lester  R.  Adelson 


Spring  1975,  prepared  last  October-November, 
were  revised  and  tightened  to  reflect  the  new 
outlook. 

During  this  period  capital  expenditure  budgets 
were  of  course  re-examined,  and  some 
commitments  were  postponed  until  the  probable 
extent  and  duration  of  the  recession  could  be 
determined. 

One  of  the  important  ingredients  in  this 
process  is  the  exchange  of  ideas  that  takes  place 
at  top  management  work  sessions  like  those 
pictured  here.  Adjusting  an  entire  corporation  to 
recession  conditions,  especially  when  aggravated 
by  sharply-mounting  cost  levels  in  the  expense 
components,  is  not  easy,  and  its  dangerous 
by-product  can  be  a  negative  state  of  mind 
sapping  the  enthusiasm  of  the  organization. 

We  therefore  make  sure  that  there  is  a  strong 
input  at  these  meetings  on  merchandising 
opportunities  and  the  success  stories  currently 
resulting  from  positive  and  bold  action  in  the 
right  places.  The  main  thrust  of  our  corporation 
during  this  period  has  been  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
aggressive  |)ursuit  of  desirable  business  through 
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better  merchandising,  innovative  advertising,  and 
dramatic  merchandise  presentation  in  the  stores. 

In  this  difficult  expense  climate,  inter-company 
stimulation  has  also  been  very  productive  in 
encouraging  development  of  such  devices  as  the 
use  of  short  interval  scheduling  systems  for  more 
efficient  programming  of  work  flow,  new 
freight-forwarding  systems  for  transportation 
savings,  new  efficient  money-transfer  systems  to 
reduce  idle  cash  and  hold  down  interest  costs,  the 
computerization  of  electricity  usage  to  reduce 
“demand”  loads,  and  the  more  efficient  computer 
scheduling  of  salespeople. 

There  is  no  perfect  score  in  business 
management  nor  is  there  ever  a  time  when  one 
cannot  do  better.  Since  we  are  in  a  highly 
competitive  industry,  a  corporate  management  is 
judged  in  the  same  way  we  judge  our  own  people, 
that  is  by  how  they  are  doing  compared  with  their 
competition.  In  this  year  of  recession  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  May  company  not  depressed,  but 
rather  excited  about  the  o|)portunities  we  see 
ahead,  to  continue  to  do  well  compared  with  the 
retail  industry. 
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The  Year 
Ill  Review 

Sales 

1974  sales  increased  9.1%  over  1973  to  reach 
a  new  record  level  of  $1,696,682,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  52  weeks  ended  on  February  1, 
1975.  Sales  for  1973  had  exceeded  1972  by 
7.4%, 

The  forces  that  worked  on  the  consumer  during 
the  year  ineluded  the  gasoline  shortage  resulting 
from  the  oil  embargo  in  the  first  quarter,  the 
drastic  slowdown  in  home  construction,  growing 
inflation,  mounting  unemployment,  and  the 
falling  stock  market.  Accordingly,  consumer 
confidence  fell  continuously  during  the  year. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  we  have  found  the  customer 
responsive  to  the  right  merchandise  at  the  right 
time  and  buying  freely  at  upper  price  levels  as 
well  as  low  and  medium  in  response  to 
merchandise  excitement.  It  must  be  remembered, 
of  course,  that  sales  are  expressed  in  inflated 
dollars  and  that  few  retailers  indeed  are  showing 
increases  in  unit  sales.  As  shown  in  the  table 
below,  sales  growth  increased  from  the  first 
quarter  to  the  second  and  third.  The  fourth 
quarter,  which  contained  a  December  that  broke 


all  records,  was  slowed  by  the  week-later 
Thanksgiving  in  November,  and  by  a  sluggish 
January. 


Sales  (thousands  of  dollars  1 

Quarter  1974 _ 1973  ‘yo  Increase 


First  ....  $  348,645  $  321,758  8.4% 

Second..  391.288  351,117  11.4 

Third  ...  411,049  368,936  11.4 

Fourth  . . .  545,700  512,830  M 

Total....  $1,696.682  $1,554,641  W% 

Percent  change  for  the  year  in  sales : 


Department  Store  Companies  .  . .  +  7.5%> 
Venture  Discount  Stores  .......  +29.6 

Total  General  Merchandise  .....  +  9.3 

Venture  Food  (Franchised)  .  . .  .  +  3.1 
Total  Sales  . . .  +  9.1 


Venture  food  sales  include  only  supermarkets  operated 
under  the  Venture  name  by  a  francliisec.  During  1974  three  of 
such  supermarkets  were  transferred  to  operation  by  supermarkets 
in  their  own  name  under  real  estate  leases,  and  their  soles  were 
thereafter  not  included  in  May  company  sales.  Therefore  the 
Venture  food  sales  are  not  comparable  from  year  to  year. 


Customer  desires  for  economy,  acceleration  of 
our  growth,  and  the  improved  merchandising  of 
a  maturing  organization,  gave  impetus  to  a  very 
substantial  1974  increase  of  29.6%  in  Venture 
discount  store  sales. 

In  our  department  store  companies  sales  rose 
7.5%  over  1973,  with  the  sales  gain  aided  by 
emphasis  on  growing  opportunities  in  men’s  and 
women’s  sportswear  and  accessories.  The 
company’s  policy  of  aggressively  merchandising 
soft  goods  growth  areas  resulted  in  an  increasing 
proportion  of  sales  volume  being  achieved  in 
these  and  related  profitable  merchandise  lines. 
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On  a  slore-for-store  basis  (including  stores 
open  in  both  years,  and  excluding  the  effect  of 
new  stores)  total  general  merchandise  sales 
increased  3.8%  over  1973,  compared  with  a 
4.5%  gain  for  1973  over  1972.  Store-for-store 
sales  in  the  department  store  companies 
increased  2.6%  in  1974,  and  store-for-store 
Venture  discount  store  sales  increased  17.4%. 
General  merchandise  sales  per  square  foot  of 
store  space  amounted  to  $61 .24  in  1 974 
compared  with  S58.53  in  1973,  with  department 
store  sales  per  square  foot  rising  from  $57.70  to 
$59.60  and  discount  store  sales  per  square  foot 
increasing  from  $69.72  to  $81.91. 

Earning's 

Earnings  for  1974  amounted  to  .$46,775,000, 
or  $3.08  per  common  share,  compared  with 
$48,186,000,  or  $3.16  per  common  share  in  1973. 


Earnings 

i  per  Common  Share 

Quarter 

1974 

1973 

Increase 

(Decrease) 

First  . . 

. .  $  .,34 

.$  .33 

$  .01 

Second 

.......  .47 

.39 

.08 

Third  . 

.......  .51 

.54 

(.03) 

Fourth  . 

.  1.76 

1.90 

(.14) 

Total  .  . 

.......  .$3.08 

.$3.16 

$(.08) 
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Expenses  rose  at  a  faster  rate  than  sales  during 
the  year,  as  inflation  added  to  the  cost  of  all 
elements  of  expense,  including  wages,  suiiplies, 
local  taxes,  utilities,  anrl  interest  paid. 
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Curtailment  of  energy  usage,  though  substantial, 
was  not  enough  to  offset  higher  ])rices  for 
electricity,  gas  and  oil  and  other  utilities. 


Energy  Usage  and  Costs 

%  Change  From  1972 

! “"^.1  Energy  Costs  per  Srjunre  Foot 

Energy  Usage  per  Square  Foot 

-pso 

-t-40 

-1-30 

-1-20 

-flO 

0 

—10 

-20 

- - ,  | 

f“’:l  h:':- 

.  _ ‘  '  'i  ■■ 

1973  1974  1975 

ACTUAL  PROJECTED 

Interest  costs  of  $21,978,000  for  1974  were 
$3,336,000  more  than  in  1973.  and  the  1973 
level  of  $18,642,000  was  $2,467,000  above 
1972.  These  increases  are  a  result  of  additional 
borrowings  for  ex|  lansion  and  working  capital 
needs,  and  the  higher  interest  rate  paid  on  the 
replacement  of  debts  maturing  during  each  year. 
Financial  Position 

Working  capital  at  February  1, 1975  was 
$343,770,000.  up  $20,256,000  from  the 
.$323,514,000  of  a  year  earlier.  The  current  ratio 
was  2.2  at  the  end  of  1974  and  1973. 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable  amounted  to 
.$406,664,000  at  February  1, 1975  compared 
with  $377,142,000  at  February  2, 1974,  after 
deduction  of  reserves  for  bad  debts  of 
$13,669,000  and  $11,642,000,  respectively. 
Accounts  receivable  increased  $29,522,000 
during  the  year,  principally  as  a  result  of  higher 
sales  volume,  but  were  also  raised  by  a  higher 
percentage  of  credit  sales  to  total  (55.9%  in  1974 
against  55.6%  in  1973  in  the  department  store 
companies)  and  slightly  slower  collections.  Bad 
debt  expense,  including  actual  losses  and 
adjustment  of  reserves,  amounted  to  $10,245,000 
in  1974  compared  with  $6,893,000  in  1973. 
Increased  effort  is  being  applied  by  the  company 
to  collections,  as  well  as  the  review  and 
acceptance  of  new  credit  accounts. 
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Inventories  at  year-end  amounted  to 
8193,118,000  compared  with  $186,826,000  at 
the  end  of  1973.  Current  year-end  inventories 
were  in  line  with  business  volume  and  in  good 
condition  with  respect  to  newness  of  merchandise, 
breadth  of  assortments,  and  emphasis  on  faster 
selling  lines. 

Consolidated  long-term  debt,  which  includes 
obligations  of  The  May  Dejrartment  Stores  Credit 
Company,  and  of  The  May  Stores  Shopping 
Centers,  Inc.  and  other  real  estate  subsidiaries, 
amounted  to  $3,35,645.000  at  February  1, 1975, 
which  was  $38,099,000  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  During  the  year  the  company  and  its 
subsidiaries  borrowed  $52,737,000  at  interest 
rates  between  8V^/0  and  9y2%,  and  retired 
$14,638,000  of  previously  existing  debt. 

Equity  of  common  stockholders  (hook  value) 
Increased  during  1974  from  $466,983,000,  or 
$31.28  per  common  share,  to  $487,821,000,  or 
$32.84  per  share. 
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Quarterly  dividends  of  40^  per  share  of 
common  stock  were  paid  for  each  quarter  in 
1974  and  1973,  resulting  in  annual  dividends  of 
81.60  per  share  for  each  fiscal  year.  Thecompany 
has  a  record  of  254  consecutive  quarterly 
dividend  payments  on  common  stock  since  the 
company  was  incorporated  in  1910;  only  68 
stocks  of  the  1,543  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  have  a  record  of  quarterly  dividends 
on  common  stock  without  interruption  for  64 


years,  and  May  is  the  only  retailer  among  them. 
High  and  low  prices  by  quarter  for  the  common 
stock  as  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
(the  principal  market)  are  as  follows: 

1973  —  By  Fiscal  Quarter 
1st  2nd  3rd 

High  '147/8  35^^  3534 

Low  29  27  26 


1974  —  By  Fiscal  Quarter 


Consumers  Distributing  Company 

Consumers  Distributing  Com])any  (CDC)  , 
which  operates  57  catalog  showroom  stores  in  the 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  metropolitan  areas. 
Avas  formed  in  1973  as  a  joint  venture  owned 
50%  by  May  and  50%  by  Consumers  Distributing 
Co.,  Ltd.  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Sales  of  CDC 
amounted  to  851,231,000  in  1974  , and 
$17,246,000  in  1973. 

Although  CDC’s  accounting  year  ends  in 
December,  to  conform  to  our  fiscal  year  the 
thirteen  months  ended  February  1, 1975  luave 
been  considered  CDC’s  1974  fiscal  period. 

Interest  expense  included  in  CDC’s  results  of 
operations  was  all  paid  to  or  accrued  on  behal  f 
of  May  in  the  amounts  of  $2,380,000  in  1974 
and  8483,000  in  1973. 
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The  company’s  50%  share  of  CDC’s  operating 
losses  after  the  company’s  credit  for  income  taxes 
amounted  to  $1,085,000  or  7^  per  share  in  1974, 
and  $815,000  or  5^^  per  share  in  1973.  In 
addition,  a  provision  of  $2,050,000  after  the 
company’s  credit  for  income  taxes,  or  14^^  per 
share,  has  been  charged  against  1974  earnings  of 
May  to  reduce  the  company’s  investment  in  CDC 
to  the  value  of  the  net  assets  of  the  partnership, 
in  order  to  state  more  conservatively  the 
company’s  investment  in  the  partnership. 
Basically  a  sound  business  which  offers  a  real 
service  to  its  customers,  CDC  has  been  having 
developmental  problems  common  to  new 
businesses.  The  two  partners  are  currently 
engaged  in  a  review  and  discussion  of  each 
respective  partner’s  interests  and  responsibilities 
in  the  future  operation  and  management  of  the 
partnership’s  business. 

Capital  Expenditures 

Capital  expenditures  for  expansion, 
replacements,  and  improvements  were 
$91,967,000  during  1974  compared  with 
$70,767,000  in  1973. 

New  stores,  store  expansions  and  shopping 
centers  opened  during  1974  were  as  follows: 


Company 

Location 

^fn^th 

Area-Sa.  Ft. 

May-D  &  F 

Fort  Collins 

Feb. 

50,000 

Colorado 

Southglenn 

Aug. 

110,000 

Kaufmann’s 

Steubenville 

Mar. 

132,000 

Pittsburgh 

(Ohio) 

May  Co. 

Los  Cerritos 

Apr. 

28,000 

California 

The  City 

Apr. 

161,000 

Westminster 

Aug. 

150,000 

The  Hecht  Co. 

Golden  Ring 

Sept. 

150,000 

Washington 

Baltimore 

G.  Fox&Co. 

West  farms 

Sept. 

210,000 

Hartford 

Mall 

Famous-Barr  Co. 

West  County 

Sept. 

20,000" 

St.  Louis 

TheM.  O’Neil  Co. 

Summit  Mall 

Nov. 

34.000" 

Akron 

Chapel  Hill 

Nov. 

34,000" 

May-Coliens 

Daytona  Beach 

Oct. 

100,000 

Florida 

The  May  Stores 

St.  Clair  Square 

Oct. 

219,000"* 

Shopping  Centers, 

Shopping  Center 

Inc. 

"expansion 

*  "leasable  retail  square  feet 

Capital  expenditures  for  1975  are  planned  to  . 
be  approximately  $65,000,000.  During  1975  the 
following  new  stores  will  come  into  operation: 
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Company _  Location  _ Month  Area-Srr.  Ft. 

Strottss 


Youngstown 

Southern  Park 

Feb. 

19,000* 

Venture  Stores, 
Inc. 

Chicago  Area 
(3  stores  — 
165,000  sq.  ft. 
each) 

Mar. 

495,000"’ 

Famous-Barr  Co. 
St.  Louis 

Frontenac  Plaza 

Aug. 

32,000 

May— D  &  F 
Colorado 

Aurora 

Aug. 

115,000 

May-Cohens 

Florida 

Orange  Park 
(Jacksonville) 

Aug. 

100,000 

The  Hecht  Co. 
Washington 
Baltimore 

Columbia 

Sept. 

153,000 

Kaufmann’s 

Pittsburgh 

Erie 

Sept. 

160,000 

The  May  Co. 
Cleveland 

Great  Lakes  Mall 

Sept. 

40,000* 

May  Co. 

California 

Fox  Hills  Mall 

Oct. 

150,000 

The  May  Stores 
Shopping  Centers, 
Inc. 

Itlission  Valley 

Feh. 

47,000*** 

"expansion 

""including  leased  supermarket  area 
"""expansion  of  leasable  retail  square  feet 


Number  of  Stores 
and  Total  Store  Area 

Store  Area  in  Millions  of  Square  Feet 

Number  of  Stores 

28 

,  120 

21 

90 

14 

60 

7 

30 
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May  Department  Stores  International 

The  company’s  new  foreign  buying 
organization.  May  Department  Stores 
International  (MDSI) ,  which  now  has  offices  or 
representatives  in  23  cities  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America,  successfully  completed  its  first 
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Thomas  F.  Rafferty  and  C.  Hal  Silv 


Richard  L.  Baltram  and  James  H.  Coe 


Bernard  Olsoff  and  Lee  Abrahar 


year  of  servicing  worldwide  import  buying  for  May 
stores.  MDSI  coordinates  the  foreign  activities 
leading  to  “one-world  buying”  which  will  bring  to 
May  customers  the  most  desirable  merchandise  and 
best  values  from  around  the  world.  Further  growth 
and  |)rogress  in  this  development  is  |)lanned  for  1975. 
Maiiageiiieiit  Changes 

The  following  changes  in  princi])al  executives 
of  store  companies  have  occurred  since  the  last 
annual  report: 

Thomas  F.  Rafferty,  ai)pointed  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh  last  year  has  been 
joined  by  C.  Hal  Silver,  appointed  president  of 
Kaufmann’s  as  of  February  1, 1975.  Mr.  Rafferty 
had  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  May  Co., 
California,  and  Mr.  Silver  had  been  president  of 
Meier  &  Frank,  Oregon. 

Richard  L.  Battrain  became  president  of  Meier  & 
Frank,  Oregon,  and  James  H.  Coe,  chairman.  Both 
were  executive  vice  presidents  of  Meier  &  Frank. 
Robert  J.  Siislow,  (vice  president  and  general 
merchandise  manager  of  G.  Fox  &  Co.  from  1969  to 


1972)  rejoined  the  corporation  as  president  of 
Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  where  Lester  R.  Adelson, 
formerly  president,  became  vice  chairman  and 
Morton  L.  Huff  continued  as  chairman. 

M.  Ronald  Riiskin  joined  the  company  as  president 
of  May  —  D  &  F,  Colorado. 

Lee  Abraham,  formerly  president  of  May 
Merchandising  Corporation,  was  appointed  chairman, 
and  Bernard  Olsoff  became  president  of  May 
Merchandising  Corporation. 

Retirement  and  Profit  Sharing  and  Savings 
Plans 

The  basic  part  of  the  May  company’s  employees’ 
retirement  security  is  jirovided  by  guaranteed  amount 
retirement  plans  based  on  career  earnings  with  the 
company  and  paid  for  entirely  by  the  company. 

Retirement  plan  benefits  are  supplemented,  to  the 
extent  funds  are  available  under  the  plan  formula,  by 
the  Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan,  which  enables 
employees  to  participate  in  company  earnings  and 
provides  a  vehicle  for  investment  of  their  savings  as 
well.  Employee  members  now  own,  through  the  Profit 
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Sharing  and  Savings  Plan,  an  interest  in 
approximately  620,000  shares  of  May  company 
common  stock  as  well  as  substantial  other 
investments,  and  through  the  plan  trustee  the 
employees  vote  the  May  shares  held  for 
them  in  the  plan.  Members  of  the  Profit  Sharing 
and  Savings  Plan  invested  S6, 784,000  in  the 
plan’s  funds  in  1974  compared  with  $6,638,000 
in  1973.  Although  security  values  declined 
sharply  in  1974,  the  market  value  of  employee 
assets  today  exceeds,  in  the  aggregate,  their 
accumulated  contributions. 

Following  stockholder  approval  in  1974, 
the  total  percentage  of  earnings  devoted  by  the 
company  to  the  retirement  and  profit  sharing 
and  savings  plans  was  increased  from  6%  to 
614%.  Accordingly,  a  total  of  $5,837,000  was 
provided  f or  all  the  plans  out  of  1974 
earnings,  compared  with  $5,681,000 
in  1973. 

The  decline  in  security  values  has,  of 
course,  also  diminished  the  market  value 
of  the  assets  held  by  the  trustees  for  the 
retirement  plans.  This  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  employee  benefits,  but,  if  this  decline  is 
not  reversed,  an  increase  in  future  contributions 
under  the  plan  may  be  required. 

Relatively  minor  changes  will  be  made  in 
the  plans  in  1975,  including  those  required 
to  conform  to  the  new  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1974  and  effective  January  1, 

1976  with  respect  to  such  changes.  It  is 
expected  that  these  changes  will  not  substantially 
increase  the  cost  of  the  retirement  plans. 

Changes  required  by  ERISA  relate  mainly  to 
earlier  “vesting”  and  earlier  participation  than 
presently  provided. 

Social  Responsibility 

Under  the  company’s  Management  By 
Objectives  system,  the  corporation  and  its 
operating  units  have  a  clear  objective  of 
continuing  to  make  progress  in  the  areas  of 
consumer  and  civic  responsibility,  as  well  as  in 
the  employment  and  progress  of  females  and 
members  of  minority  groups.  This  program  to 
achieve  high  performance  in  this  area  has 
produced  results  such  as  those  demonstrated  by 
the  following  employment  information  reported 
by  the  company  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  in  1974  and  1973 : 
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Job  Category  Female*  Minorities* 

1974  1973  1974  1973 

Officials  & 

Managers  .  42.0%  40.7%  6.5%  5.8% 

Professionals.....  57.6  58.5  6.3  4.2 

Technicians .  53.3  45.6  26.2  23.9 

Sales  Workers  ....  83.7  83.0  12.0  11.2 

Office  &  Clerical  . .  92.0  92.1  20.2  18.1 

Craftsmen  . .  23.3  22.6  13.4  14.8 

Operatives .  43.6  40.3  31.8  29.3 

Laborers  .  25.6  27.0  18.2  19.9 

Service  Workers  ..  60.0  60.3  28.0  26.7 

Totals  ........  71.1%  70.8%  16.0%  14.9% 

•Female  members  of  minority  groups  are  included  in 
both  categories. 

The  company  is  particularly  proud  of  the 
receipt  by  seven  Hecht  Co.  buyers  of  “Gold 
Pencil”  awards,  from  the  Black  Retail  Action 
Group,  Inc.  Forty-five  executives  from  department 
stores  throughout  the  country  received  these 
awards  in  1974,  with  The  Hecht  Co.  having  the 
largest  representation  of  any  store. 

Social  responsibility  is  of  course  not  limited 
to  employment.  Across  the  nation.  May  company 
stores  and  their  executives  are  leaders  in  local 
organizations  for  charity,  education,  the  arts, 
and  civic  improvement.  The  company  actively 
supports  The  Committee  for  Constructive 
Consumerism  and  business  self-regulation 
through  local  Better  Business  Bureaus,  and  all 
executives  and  employees  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  insuring  customer  satisfaction  with  our 
services  and  the  merchandise  we  sell.  For 
example,  during  1974  our  store  companies 
reminded  thousands  of  credit  customers  of  the 
existence  of  credit  balances  on  our  books  and 
mailed  checks  to  customers  who  did  not  utilize 
such  credit  balances. 

An  outstanding  success  of  innovative 
contributions  to  the  real  spirit  of  Christmas  was 
achieved  by  May  —  D  &  F  whose  1974  holiday 
theme  was  based  on  Christmas  angels  designed 
and  produced  by  eight  rehabilitation  centers  for 
the  handicapped  (Hope  Center,  Foothills  Gateway 
Center,  Laradon  Hall,  Pride  Workshop,  Learning 
Tree  School,  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Service  for 
the  Blind,  and  Adams  County  Center  for  the 
Retarded).  30,000  paper  angels  and  2y2  miles  of 
paper  chains  were  purchased  from  these  centers 
for  store  decoration  and  distribution,  and  an 
additional  14,000  angels  were  purchased  and 
sold  to  customers.  Special  wrapping  paper 
and  Christmas  cards  were  also  sold  to 
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customers,  with  proceeds  from  this  event  being 
contributed  to  the  centers.  30.000  special 
coloring  books  were  printed  which  portrayed  the 
story  of  the  angel,  for  Santa  Claus  to  hand  out. 
Many  customers  who  purchased  these  items 
inscribed  their  names  on  a  paper  link  for  a  chain 
used  for  store  decoration,  which  nneasured  3,000 
feet  long  by  Christmas.  Interest  in  the  program 
was  so  great  that  the  Community  Arts  Symphony 
and  the  Dance  Arts  Company  used  the  story  as  a 
ballet;  one  of  the  performances  was  exclusively 
for  the  centers’  trainees,  families  and  counselors 
as  guests  of  May  —  D  &  F.  The  entire  community 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  join  with  the  store  in 
this  worthwhile  activity. 


May  —  D  &  F  Christmas  angels 
being  made  at  Laradon  Hall 


Donice  Jeter* 

•Gold  Pencil  Award  Recipients 


A  Profile  of 

The 

May 

Department 

Stores 

Company 

The  May  Department  Stores  Company  operates 
businesses  concerned  with  the  retail  consumer: 
department  stores,  discount  stores,  shopping 
centers,  trading  stamps  and  (as  a  partner)  catalog 
showroom  stores. 

Department  store  activities  are  carried  out 
through  eleven  department  store  company 
divisions,  which  operate  full-line  department 
stores  in  thirteen  major  metropolitan  areas. 
Merchandise  emphasis  is  placed  on  Women’s, 
men’s,  and  children’s  apparel,  and  home 
furnishings. 

The  Venture  Stores,  Inc.  discount  store  division 
operated,  at  the  end  of  1974, 15  discount  stores  in 
three  states,  and  in  March,  1975,  opened  its  first 
three  stores  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

The  shopping  centers  division  operates  16 
regional  shopping  centers  (11  fully-owned,  5 
partially-owned)  developed  by  the  company  (each 
of  which  contains  a  May  company  department 
store)  and  certain  other  real  estate. 

The  Eagle  Stamp  Company  division  operates  a 
trading  stamp  business  which  serves  May  company 
department  stores  and  other  retailers  and 
businesses  in  the  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and 
Youngstown  areas. 

The  Consumers  Distributing  Company  (U.S.) , 
a  partnership  in  which  the  company  has  a  50% 
interest,  operates  57  catalog  showroom  stores 
serving  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
metropolitan  areas. 
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Coiisolidaled  Statements  of  Net  Earnings 

(Thousands  of  Dollars,  except  per  share)  The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


52  Weeks  Ended: 

February  1, 1975 

February  2, 1974 

Net  Retail  Sales  .  .  .  .  .  . . .  .  . 

81,696.682 

81,554,641 

Rental  Revenues  . . 

11.297 

10,963 

$1,707,979 

81,565,604 

Costs  and  Expenses 

Cost  of  sales  and  other  expenses  exclusive  of  items  listed  below  ..... 

81,432,205 

81,300,488 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

5.3,723 

49,026 

Maintenance  and  repairs  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 

12.509 

11,626 

Depreciation  .................. 

33,9-1-1 

30,360 

Taxes  other  than  income  taxes  .  . . . 

42.308 

40,650 

Rentals  of  real  property  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 

11,795 

10,923 

Interest  and  debt  expense  (less  interest  income  and  discount 
on  debt  prepayment:  1975-85.167:  1971-$2.925)  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

21.978 

18,642 

Retirement  .nnd  profit  sharing  and  savings  plans  contributions  ..... 

5,837 

5,681 

$1,614,299 

81,467,396 

Earnings  Before  InconicTaxes . . . 

8  93.680 

8  98,208 

Provision  for  income  taxes  .  .  . . . 

46.905 

50,022 

Net  Earnings  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . . 

8  46,775 

8  48,186 

Net  Earnings  Per  Common  Share  .  . . . 

8  3.08 

8  3.16 

The  accompanying  notes  to  consolidated  jinancial  statements  are  an  integral  part  of  these  statements. 
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Coiisoliclatecl  Statements  of  Changes  in  Financial  Position 

(Thousands  of  Dollars)  The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


52  Weeks  Ended :  February  1,  1975  February  2, 1974 


Sources  of  Working  Capital 

Net  earnings . .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Noncash  charges  against  income 

Depreciation  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Provision  for  deferred  compensation  .  .  .  .  .  .  • 

Provision  for  noncurrent  deferred  income  taxes  .... 
Decrease  in  investments  due  to  Josses  of  affiliated  partnerships 
Working  capital  provided  from  operations  .  .  .  . 

Proceeds  from  additional  long-term  debt  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Disposition  of  property,  plant  and  equipment . 

Common  stock  issued  . . .  . 

Other  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 


S  46,775 

33,944 
1,905 
4,912 
5.751 
S  93,287 
52,737 
1,727 
1,681 
7.132 
S156.561. 


8  48,186 

30,360 
1,673 
3,924 
1,164 
S  85,307 
50,082 
3,521 
1,805 

8140.715 


Uses  of  Working  Capital 

Dividends  paid  ........... 

Net  cash  advances  to  Consumers  Distributing  Company 
Property,  plant  and  equipment  additions  .  .  . 

Current  maturities  of  long-term  debt  .  . 

Common  and  preferred  stock  purchased  .  -  .  - 

Other  . . 

Increase  (Decrease)  in  working  capital  .... 


8  2  1,380 
2,086 
91,967 
14,638 
3,237 

8136,308 
8  20,256 


8  24,561 
24,630 
70,767 
10,839 
5,608 
7,953 
8144,358 
8  (3,643) 


Changes  in  Working  Capital 
Increase  (Decrease) 

Current  assets 

Cash  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Marketable  securities  .  .  .  . 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable  . 
Merchandise  inventories  .  .  .  . 

Supplies  and  prepaid  expenses  . 

Total  current  assets .  .  .  . 

Current  liabilities 

Notes  payable  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 
Income  taxes— current  .  .  .  . 

—deferred  .  .  .  . 

Long-term  debt  due  within  one  year  . 
Total  current  liabilities  . 

Working  capital  .  .  .  .  .  . 


8  (4,488) 
(9,000) 
29,522 
6,292 
4,833 
8  27,159 


8  8,-130 
(5,033) 
(3,858) 
7,806 
(442) 
8  6,903 
$  20,256 


8  (2,573) 
(9,000) 
52,483 
(8,693) 

_ ^ 

8  32,248 


28,401 
(1,132) 
7,016 
1,606 
8  35,891 
8  (3,643) 


The  accompanying  notes  to  consolidated  Jinancial  statements  are  an  integral  part  of  these  statements. 
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Consolidated  Balance  Sheets 

(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Assets 

February  1, 1975 

February  2, 1974 

Current  Assets 

Cash  . . . 

8  11,498 

S  15,986 

Marketable  securities— at  cost  which 

approximates  market  .  .......  ... 

2,000 

11,000 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable  (less  allowances  for  doubtful 

accounts:  1975-S13, 669;  1974-811,642)  ..... 

406,664 

377,142 

Merchandise  inventories . .  ... 

193,118 

186,826 

Supplies  and  prepaid  expenses  . . . 

17,946 

13,113 

Total  Current  Assets  .  . . .  . 

$  631,226 

8  604.067 

Investments  and  Other  Assets 

Investments  in  and  advances  to  affiliated  partnerships 
at  equity  in  net  assets— 

Real  Estate . . 

'  S  7,775 

8  10,001 

Consumers  Distributing  Company . 

18,860 

22,922 

Notes  receivable  and  miscellaneous .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

17.825 

18,214 

8  44,460 

8  51,137 

Property,  Plant  and  Equipment,  at  cost 

Land  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

8  69,302 

8  68,405 

Buildings  and  building  equipment  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

509,920 

474,263 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment  . . . 

182,594 

161,083 

Total . .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

8  761,816 

8  703,751 

Less— accumulated  depreciation  . . 

241,025 

239,256 

8  520,791 

8  464,495 

Excess  of  Cost  of  Investment  in  Division  Over 

Book  Value  of  Assets  at  Date  of  Acquisition  ....... 

8  9,139 

8  9,139 

81,205,616 

81,128,838 

The  accompanying  notes  to  consolidated  financial  statements  are  an  integral  part  of  these  statements. 
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The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


Liabilities  and  Slockholders’ Investment  February  1, 1975  February  2, 1974 


Current  Liabilities 

' 

Notes  payable  . . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

$  8,430 

S  - 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

188,483 

193,516 

Income  taxes— current . . 

20,340 

24,198 

—deferred  .  .  .  . . 

61,723 

53,917 

Long-term  debt  due  within  one  year  . . .  . 

8.480 

8,922 

Total  Current  Liabilities  . . 

S  287.456 

8  280.553 

Long-Term  Debt— less  amount  due  within  one  year 

314%  Sinking  fund  debentures,  due  1978-1980  .  .  . 

$  12,165 

8  13,908 

4%-73/4%  Unsecured  notes,  due  1975-1991  ...... 

106,824 

109,639 

4%-9i4%  Mortgage  notes  and  bonds,  due  1977-2004  .... 

115,183 

93,999 

8V4%-9%  Debentures  and  note  due  1976-1994  .  .  .  . 

121,473 

100,000 

«  355,645 

8  317,546 

Capitalized  Lease  Obligation  .  .  .  .  .  . . 

8  2,274 

8  2,332 

Deferred  Income  Taxes  . . .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

8  41,855 

8  35.249 

Deferred  Investment  Tax  Credit  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

8  5,843 

8  2,998 

Deferred  Compensation  .  .............. 

8  10,858 

8  9,314 

Stockholders’ Investment 

Preferred  stock  . . 

8  13,640 

8  13,640 

Common  stock . 

37,140 

37,325 

Additional  paid-in  capital  ........... 

29,556 

30,927 

Accumulated  earnings  retained  in  the  business  ...... 

421,349 

398,954 

8  501,685 

8  480,846 

81,205,616 

81,128.838 
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Consolidated  Statements  of  Stockholders’  Investment 

(Thousands  of  Dollars,  except  per  share )  The  May  Deparlmcnt  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


52  Weeks  Ended  February  2, 1974,  and  February  1, 1975 


■ 

Preferred 

Stock 

Common 

Stock 

Additional 

Paid-In 

Capital 

1  Accumulated 
Earnings  Retained 
in  the  Business 

Balance  al  February  3, 1973  . 

813,641 

837,662* 

834,392 

8375,329 

Net  earnings . .  .  . 

Cash  dividends  paid 

48,186 

Preferred  stock  .  . . .  . 

- 

- 

- 

(497) 

Common  stock  (81.60  per  share)  .  .  .  . 

Treasury  shares  applied  to— 

(24,064) 

Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan  .... 

- 

83 

1,322 

- 

Stock  option  plans  .  .  .  .  . 

- 

45 

355 

- 

Shares  acquired  for  treasury  .  .  .  .  . 

_ (1) 

(465) 

(5,142) 

— 

Balance  at  February  2, 1974  . 

813,640 

837.325* 

830,927 

8398,954 

Net  earnings  . . 

Cash  dividends  paid 

~ 

' 

46,775 

Preferred  stock .  . . 

- 

- 

- 

(497) 

Common  stock  (81.60  per  share)  .... 
Treasury  shares  applied  to— 

(23,883) 

Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan  .  .  . 

- 

128 

1,162 

_  , 

Stock  option  plans  . . 

- 

50 

341 

- 

Shares  acquired  for  treasury  ...... 

- 

(363) 

(2.874) 

- 

Balance  at  February  1, 197.S 

813.640 

837.140* 

829.556 

8421,349 

*Net  of  S875, 81,213  and  S1.398  for  stock  in  treasury  at  February  3, 1973,  February  2, 1974.  and  February  1, 1975,  respectively. 


Preferred  Stock 


Share  Information 

Common 

81.80 

Convertible 

83.75 

Cumulative 

83.75 

3%% 

Stock 

Preference 

(1945) 

83.40 

(1947) 

(1959) 

Par  value  .  . . . 

.  82.50 

No  par 

No  par 

No  par 

No  par 

8100.00 

Redemption  price  .  .  ,  .  .  .  . 

. 

850.00 

8103.50 

8103.50 

8100.00 

8103.00 

Annual  shares  for  sinking  fund  requirements  . 
Authorized  shares  . . 

.  20.000.000 

919,610 

1  1,500 

1.106 

55.174 

895 1 

1,120 

9,918 

Balance  at  February  3, 1973  ...... 

Treasury  shares  applied  to— 

.  15.065,024** 

T49'957 

23.966 

9.364 

18.219 

9,878 

Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan  . 

33,245 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Stock  option  plans . . 

17,887 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Shares  acquired  for  treasury . 

.  (186,000) 

- 

- 

(1) 

_ 

_ 

Balance  at  February  2, 1974 . 

Treasury  shares  applied  to— 

.  14.930,156** 

149,957 

23,966 

9,363 

18.219 

9,878 

Profit  Sharing  and  Savings  Plan  . 

51,271 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Stock  option  plans  .  . . 

19,897 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Shares  acquired  for  treasury  .  .  .  .  . 

.  114.5.200) 

_ a) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Balance  at  February  1, 1975  .  .  .  .  .  . 

.  14.856.124** 

149,956 

23,966 

9.363 

18,219 

9,878 

"*Net  of  350.133,  485,001  and  559.033  shares  held  in  treasury  at  February  3, 1973,  February  2, 1974,  and  February  1, 1975, 
re.speclively. 

T  he  nccompanying  notes  to  consolidated  financial  statements  are  an  integral  part  of  these  statements. 
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Notes  to  Consolidaled  Financial  Statements 

The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


1 .  Sumitiary  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies 
Definition  of  Fiscal  Year 

The  Company’s  fiscal  year  ends  on  the  Saturday  closest  to 
January  31.  Fiscal  1974  and  1973  were  comprised  of  52  weeks. 
Principles  of  Consolidation 

The  consolidated  financial  statements  include  all 
wholly-owned  subsidiaries. 

Accounts  Receivable 

In  accordance  with  trade  practice,  installments  maturing  in 
more  than  one  year  on  deferred  payment  accounts  receivable 
have  been  included  in  current  assets. 

Service  charge  income  arising  from  customer  accounts 
receivable  is  treated  as  a  reduction  of  costs  and  expenses  in 
the  consolidated  statements  of  net  earnings. 

Inventories 

Merchandise  inventories  are  determined  by  use  of  the  retail 
inventory  method  and  are  stated  on  the  LIFO  (last-in, 
first-out)  cost  basis,  which  is  lower  than  market. 

Inventories  at  February  1, 1975,  and  February  2, 1974,  are 
stated  at  358,055,000  and  $39,898,000,  respectively,  less  than 
they  would  have  been  if  the  last-in,  first-out  principle  had  not 
been  applied. 

Depreciation 

Buildings  and  equipment  are  depreciated  on  a  straight-line 
1  lasis  over  their  estimated  useful  lives. 

Income  Taxes 

The  Company  follows  the  policy  of  deferring  the  investment 
tax  credit  allowed  for  federal  income  tax  purposes  and 
amortizing  the  credit  over  the  average  lives  of  the  related 
property.  The  amount  of  investment  tax  credit  was  $2,860,000 
in  1974  and  31.650,000  in  1973  with  related  amortization  of 
$807,000  and  3373,000.  respectively, 

Sales 

Sales  include  merchandise,  services,  and  licensed 
departments,  net  of  returns,  and  exclude  sales  taxes. 
Pre-opening  Expenses 

The  Company  follows  the  policy  of  charging  e-  ’nses 
associated  with  the  opening  of  new  stores  against  income  as 
they  are  incurred, 
interest  Expense 

The  Company  follows  the  policy  of  charging  interest  to 
expense  as  incurred  and  does  not  capitalize  interest  on 
construction  in  progress. 

Retirement  Plans 

The  Company  follows  a  policy  of  accruing  and  funding  on  an 
annual  basis  actuarially  determined  costs  for  its  retirement 
plans  which  cover  substantially  all  employees  who  work  more 
than  1,000  hours  per  year.  The  plans  are  substantially  funded 
as  of  F ebruary  1, 1975.  The  cost  of  the  plans  for  the  years 
ended  February  1, 1975,  and  February  2, 1974,  was 


34,934,000  and  84.391.000,  respectively.  The  combined  cost 
of  the  retirement  and  profit  sharing  and  savings  plans 
represents  61/0%  in  1974  and  69b  in  1973  of  earnings  before 
federal  income  taxes  and  before  the  combined  cost  of  these 
plans. 

The  Employee  Retirement  Income  .Security  Act  of  1974 
requires  the  Company  to  amend  its  pension  plans  to  conform 
with  certain  provisions  of  the  Act.  which  will  become  effective 
in  1976.  The  Company  believes  that  the  effect  on  annual 
pension  costs  and  the  funding  of  such  costs  for  1976  and 
subsequent  years  and  the  effect  on  unfunded  vested  benefits 
resulting  from  these  amendments  will  not  be  substantial. 

Net  Earnings  Per  Common  Share 

Net  earnings  per  common  share  are  based  on  the  average 
number  of  common  shares  outstanding. 

2.  Income  Taxes 

Income  tax  provision  is  made  up  of  the  following 
components: 

52  Weeks  Ended  State  & 

February  1, 1975:  Federal  Local  Total 


Taxes  currently 

payable . ..$32,101,000  81,429,000  $36,5.33.000 

Deferred  taxes  ....  8,855,000  1,517.000  10.372,000 

Total . $10.959,000  $5.9 16.000  346.905.000 


52  Weeks  Ended 

February  2. 1974:  _ _ _ 

Taxes  currently 

payable ........  836,569,000  $5,689,000  842.258,000 

Deferred  taxes  ....  6,744,000  1.020.000  7,764,000 

Total . .  843,313,000  $6.709.000  350,022,000 


The  sources  of  the  timing  differences  in  the  recognition  of 
revenue  and  expense  for  tax  and  financial  statement  purposes 
and  the  tax  effect  of  each  were  as  follows : 


52  Weeks  Ended :  February  1.  1975  February  2, 1974 

Excess  of  tax  over 

book  depreciation  $  3,-138,000  $3,236,000 

Deferral  due  to  the 
use  of  the 
installment 
method  of 
accounting  for 

sales  . 5,-160.000  3,840,000 

Increase  in  deferred 

compensation  .. .  (686,000)  (576,000) 

.All  other  items  ... .  2.160.000  1,264,000 

Total.. .  $10,372,000  $7,764,000 

The'effective  tax  rates  were  50.1Cf  in  1974  and  50.9%  in 
1973.  These  rates  include  federal  taxes  of  46.8%  and  47.3% 
and  state  and  local  taxes  of  3,3%  and  3.6%,  respectively. 

The  change  in  the  effective  federal  tax  rate  was  primarily  due 
to  the  amortization  of  the  deferred  i  nvestment  tax  credit. 
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3.  Long-Term  Debt 

Depreciated  cost  ot  properties  pledged  under  long-term  debt 
amounted  to  8115.611.000  and  892.568.000  at  February  1, 
1975,  and  February  2, 1971.  respectively. 

The  annual  maturities,  including  sinking  fund  requirements 
against  which  cancelled  debentures  and  mortgage  bonds 
aggregating  87.563.000  may  be  applied,  are  as  follows  for 
years  through  1979:  1976-S61.315.00O;  1977-$14.568,000 ; 
1978-820.091,000;  and  1979-814,190,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  long-term  debt :  ( 1 )  stockholders’ 
investment  must  be  at  least  8250,000,000;  (2)  accumulated 
earnings  retained  in  the  business  of  approximately 
82  10,69 1.000  at  February  1. 1975,  are  subject  to  dividend 
restrictions ;  (3 1  additional  long-term  borrowing  by  the 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries  (excluding  designated  finance 
and  real  estate  subsidiaries)  is  limited  to  approximately 
847.815,000  at  February  1, 1975;  (4)  working  capital  must 
be  at  least  8120,000.000  lor  the  Company  and  its  subsidiaries 
(excluding  designated  finance  and  real  estate  subsidiaries) ; 
and  (5)  long-term  leases  are  limited  to  the  extent  that  rentals 
may  not  exceed  2%  of  net  retail  sales. 

4.  Capital  Stock 

The  cumulative  preferred  stock  is  carried  at  its  involuntary 
liquidation  value  of  $100  per  share  and  the  81.80  Preference 
Stock  is  carried  at  an  assigned  value  of  $50  per  share.  Each 
share  of  81.80  Preference  Stock  is  convertible  into  five-eighths 
of  a  share  of  common  stock  to  September  30, 1975.  As  of 
February  1, 1975. 93,723  shares  of  common  stock  are  reserved 
for  conversion  of  the  81.80  Preference  Stock.  The  Company  has 
purchased  and  retired  preferred  stock  sufficient  to  meet  annual 
sinking  fund  rcquiremcnls  until  1988  or  later. 

Under  the  Company’s  stock  option  plans,  options  are 
granted  at  the  market  price  on  the  date  of  grant.  The  changes 
in  shares  subject  to  outstanding  options  were  ns  follows: 

52  Weeks  Ended :  February  1, 1975  February  2, 1974 

Grant  Grant 

Shares  Prices  Shares  Prices 


Outstanding  at 

beginning  of  year  68,3.428  819.852  568.088  819-852 
Granted  .........  181,725  21-  25  274.150  22-  42 

Exercised.. . .  (19,897)  19.36  (17,887)  20-  42 

Cancelled  . . (12.5.772)  19-  50  (140,923)  20-  48 

Outstanding  at 

end  of  year .  722. 18 1  19-  52  683.428  19-  52 

Exercisable  at 

end  of  year .  272.359  19-  52  221.632  19-  52 

Available  for 

additional  grants.  189. 175  664.825 


5.  Lines  of  Credit  and  Short-Term  Borrowings 

The  Company  has  unused  lines  of  credit  totaling 
8100,500.000  rvhich  arc  principally  used  to  support 
commercial  ])aper  issued  by  the  Company  and  are  subject  to 
continuation  of  a  financial  position  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
various  hanks  that  have  extended  the  lines.  The  use  of  the  lines 
is  also  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  long-term  debt  as 
disclosed  in  Note  3.  The  compensating  or  average  balance 
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requirements  to  be  maintained  by  the  Company  in  connection 
with  these  lines  of  credit  are  immaterial. 

The  maximum  amount  of  short-term  borrowings  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  any  month  during  the  year  was  878,375,000.  The 
average  of  short-term  borrowings  outstanding  during  the  year 
was  818,905,000  at  a  weighted  average  interest  rate  of  9.7%. 

6.  Long-Term  Leases 

A  long-term  lease  is  not  capitalized  unless  the  terras  include 
an  option  to  purchase  at  such  a  price  that  the  rentals  clearly 
represent  purchase  of  an  economic  interest.  Generally,  leases 
for  retail  stores  do  not  include  such  purchase  options  and  are 
not  capitalized. 

All  of  the  retail  store  leases  and  certain  of  the  equipment 
leases  are  considered  by  the  Company  to  be  noncapitalized 
financing  leases  as  defined  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Rentals  of  property  include  the  following 
elements  (excluding  an  immaterial  amount  of  sublease  rental 
revenues  included  in  rental  revenues)  : 


52  Weeks  Ended :  February  1,  1975  February  2, 1974 

Noncapitalized 
financing  leases— 

Minimurn  rentals  ..  8  9.165,000  8  8,625,000 

Contingent  rentals 

based  on  sales  .. .  1,212.000  1,194,000 

All  other  leases . .  1,418.000  1,10-4,000 

Rentals  of  real 

property .  811.795.000  810.923,000 


Equipment  rentals 
included  in  cost  of 
sales  and  other 
expenses— 

Noncapitalized 

financing  leases . .  8  288.000  S  1,042,000 

All  other  noncan- 

ccllable  leases  . . ,  411.000  118,000 

Total... .  8  699.000  S  1,160,000 

In  addition  to  fixed  annual  rentals,  the  Company’s  long-term 
leases  generally  provide  that  the  Company  will  pay  real  estate 
taxes  and  other  expenses  and  in  certain  cases  additional  rentals 
based  on  sales.  Renewal  options  exist  for  most  long-term  leases. 

The  minimum  rental  commitments  as  of  February  1, 1975, 
for  all  noncancellable  leases  (net  of  immaterial  amounts  of 
sublease  rentals)  relating  principally  to  noncapitalized 
financing  leases  of  real  properties  are  as  follows : 

1975.  . 8  11,392.000  1980-1984. .....  50,323,000 

1976.  .  10.855,000  1985-1989 . 47,151,000 

1977.. .  ...10,64-4,000  1990-1994 .  39,011,000 

1978 .. ...  .  10,62-1,000  1995  and  thereafter  40,159,000 

1979 .. ....  10,239,000  Total . 8230,398,000 

The  present  value  of  commitments  was  approximately 

SI  15.000,000  at  February  1, 1975,  and  81 16,000,000  at 
February  2, 1974,  calculated  using  the  estimated  interest 
rates  implicit  in  the  individual  leases  which  ranged  from 
2.75%  to  9.5%  with  the  weighted  average  rates  being  5.7% 
during  1974  and  5.6%  during  1973. 

The  impact  on  net  earnings  had  noncapitalized  financing 
leases  been  capitalized  would  have  been  immaterial. 
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7.  Costs  and  Expenses 

Costs  and  expenses  shown  in  the  statements  of  net  earnings 
include  cost  of  merchandise  sold  and  expenses  as  follows : 

52  Weeks  Ended  :  February  1. 1975  February  2, 1974 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold 
(including  merchandise 
alteration,  occupancy 

and  buying  costs)  ...  81,272.511.000  Sl.156.2  l7.0'6o 

Selling,  publicity, 
delivery,  general 
&  administrative 
expenses  (less 

charges  and  other 


income)  . .  519.810.000  292,507.000 

Interest  and  debt 

expense,  net _  21.978.000  18.612.000 

Total .  31.61 1.299.000  SI.  167.596,000 


8.  Litigation 

There  arc  lawsuits  pending  against  the  Company  and  other 
retailers,  some  of  which  purport  to  be  brought  as  class  actions, 
which  attack  under  federal  and  state  laws  the  legality  of 
certain  credit  and  billing  practices.  The  ultimate  consequences 
of  these  actioiis  to  the  Company  are  not  presently  determinable ; 
however,  the  management  of  the  Company  does  not  anticipate 
that  the  ultimate  disposition  of  these  lawsuits  will  have  a 
material  adverse  effect  on  the  business  or  the  financial  position 
of  the  Company. 

9.  Consumers  Distributing  Company 

A  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  Company  is  one  of  two 
general  partners  in  Consumers  Distributing  Company,  a 
general  partnership.  The  partnership  operates  57  catalog 
showrooms  in  the  San  Francisco  and  New  York  metropolitan 
areas.  Sidijeet  to  the  occurrence  of  certain  events  which  might 
increase  the  subsidiary’s  share  of  profits,  profits  and  losses  of 
the  partnership  arc  to  be  shared  equally  by  the  two  partners 
except  that,  if  the  partnership  shall  have  accumulated  losses  at 
any  time  when  profits  or  losses  are  allocable,  all  losses  and  to 
the  extent  of  any  such  accumulated  losses,  all  profits  are  to  be 
allocated  to  the  Company's  subsidiary.  As  of  February  1, 1975. 
the  subsidiary  has  advanced  approximately  S25, 700,000  to 
the  partnership. 

Sales  of  the  partnership  were  351.231,000  and  317.216,000 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  December  28, 1974  (52  weeks)  and 


December  29, 1973  ( 17  weeks  beginning  with  commencement 
of  operations  on  August  30. 1973 1 ,  respectively.  Sales  of  the 
partnership  for  the  comparable  17  week  periods  from 
September  through  the  end  of  December  were  829,630,000  in 
1974  and  817,216.000  in  1973.  The  partnership  losses 
including  start-up  costs  (before  tax  benefits  realized  by  the 
partners)  were  83.79 1.000  in  1974  and  -83.579,000  in  1973, 
Intere.st  expense  included  in  the  partnership’s  results  of 
operations  was  .ill  paid  to  or  .iccrued  on  behalf  of  the 
Company’s  subsidiary  in  the  amounts  of  82.380.000  in  1971 
.indS18i0O0inl973. 

The  Company  was  affected  by  the  partnership’s  operations 
as  follows  (after  ineome  tax  credit! : 

52  Weeks  Ended :  February  1. 1975  February  2, 1971 

Company’s  share  (50^0 ! 
of  the  losses  for  the 
partnership’s 
fiscal  years  ended 
December  28,  1974, 
and  December  29, 

1973,  respectively  8  920.000  8815,000 

Company’s  share  of 
the  January,  1975 
partnership’s  loss 
recognized  to  conform 
the  partner.4iiptothe 
fiscal  year  of  the 

Company . .  165.000  — 

Provision  to  reduce 
investment  to  the 
value  of  the  net  assets 

of  the  partnership  , .  2.050.000  — 

Total  .  83.13.5.000  S815.000 

Effect  on  earnings 

per  share . .  Sf.21!  $(.05! 

The  above  provision  of  $2,050,000  has  been  made  in  order 
to  slate  more  conservatively  the  Company’s  investment  in  the 
partnership.  The  requirement  for  the  subsidiary  to  advance 
funds  to  the  partnership  is  presently  limited  to  normal 
operating  commitments,  and  further  expansion  is  dependent 
on  the  achicveineul  of  certain  earnings  levels.  The  two  partners 
are  currently  engaged  in  a  review  and  diseussion  of  each 
partner’s  interests  and  responsibilities  in  the  future  operation 
and  management  of  the  partnership's  business. 


Auditors’ Report 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Stockholders  of 
The  May  Department  Stores  Company : 

We  have  examined  the  consolidated  balance  sheets  of  The 
May  Department  Stores  Company  (a  New  York  corporation) 
and  subsidiaries  as  of  February  2, 1974,  and  February  1, 
1975,  and  the  related  consolidated  statements  of  net  earnings, 
stockholders’  investment  and  changes  in  financial  position  for 
the  fiscal  years  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and 
accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and 
such  other  auditing  procedures  as  ive  considered  necessary  in 
theciicumstances. 


In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above 
pre.sent  fairly  the  financial  position  of  The  May  Department 
Stores  Company  audsubsidiariesasof  February  2. 1971.  and 
February  1. 1975,  and  the  residtsof  their  operations  and 
changes  in  their  financial  position  for  the  fiscal  years  then 
ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  consistently  applied  during  the  periods. 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

One  Memorial  Drive, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63102, 

March  27. 1975. 
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Ten  Year  Performance  Record 


(Thousands  of  Dollars,  except  per  share) 


Fiscal  Year  Ended: 

Operating  Statistics 

February  1, 
1975 

February  2, 
1974 

February  3, 
1973 

(53  Weeks) 

Net  Retail  Sales  (Including leased  departments) . . 

81,696,682 

81,554,641 

81,467,931 

Earnings  Before  Income  Taxes . . 

93,680 

98,208 

97,730 

Percent  to  Sales  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

5.5% 

6.3% 

6.7% 

Income  Taxes  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

46.905 

50,022 

49,863 

Net  Earnings . .  . . . 

46,775 

48,186 

47,867 

Percent  to  Sales . . 

2.8% 

3.1% 

3.3% 

Dividends  Paid  on  Common  Stock  . . . 

23,883 

24,064 

24,148 

Earnings  Retained  in  the  Business  ............ 

Per  Common  Share 

22,395 

23,625 

23,222 

Net  Earnings  . . 

83.08 

83.16 

83.13 

Dividends  .  .  .  .  . . . 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

Income  Taxes  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

3.12 

3.31 

3.29 

Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold  ( Ineluding  merchandise  alteration,  occupancy 

and  buying  costs)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .... 

1,272,511 

1,156,247 

1,088,657 

Depreciation* . .  .  .  . . 

33,944 

30,360 

28,567 

Maintenance  and  Repairs*  . . . 

12,509 

11,626 

10,473 

Taxes  Other  Than  Ineome  Taxes*  . . 

42,308 

40,650 

38,350 

Rentals  of  Real  Property*  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ... 

11,795 

10,923 

10,298 

Interest  and  Debt  Expense,  net*  . . . 

21.978 

18,642 

16,175 

Financial  Statistics 

Working  Capital  ........  ...  ..... 

8343.770 

$323,514 

8  327,157 

Ratio  of  Current  Assets  to  Current  Liabilities  .  .  .  .  .  . 

2.2  to  1 

2.2  to  1 

2.3  to  1 

Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable,  net  .  .  .  .  .....  .  . 

406,664 

377,142 

324,659 

Merchandise  Inventories . . . 

193,118 

186,826 

195,519 

Property,  Plant  and  Equipment,  net  ..........  . 

520,791 

464.495 

427,609 

Total  Assets  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

1,205,616 

1,128,838 

1,028,694 

Long-Term  Debt  of  Real  Estate  and  Finance  Subsidiaries  ...... 

237,598 

193,999 

199,897 

Long-Term  Debt  of  Parent  Company  ........... 

118,047 

123,547 

78,406 

Preferred  Stock  . . . 

13,640 

13,640 

13,641 

Common  Stockholders’ Equity  (Book  Value)  ......... 

487.821 

466,983 

447,161 

Per  Common  Share  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 

832.84 

831.28 

829.68 

Average  Number  of  Common  Shares  Outstanding  (In  Thousands)  .  .  . 

15,016 

15,092 

15,140 

Store  Facilities 

Number  of  Stores  . . .  .  .  .  . 

118 

109 

102 

Number  of  Square  Feet  of  Store  Space  . . 

27,800,000 

26.600,000 

25,500,000 
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January  29, 

1972 

January  30, 

1971 

January  31, 

1970 

T/ie  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 
Fohruary  1,  January  31,  January  31,  January  31. 

1969  1968  1967  1966 

81,310,798 

81.17 1,831 

81.131.237 

Sl.086.2 12 

Sl.017.011 

8979.093 

S9.12,'182 

86,667 

61,195 

61.801 

71.916 

70.952 

73,095 

89.180 

6.6% 

5.5% 

5.4% 

6.6% 

7.0% 

7.5% 

9.5% 

8 1,686 

.32,322 

32,885 

.37.910 

3  1,665 

3-1.679 

-11.803 

'11,981 

31.873 

28.919 

31,006 

36.287 

38,416 

-17.377 

3.2% 

2.7% 

2.5% 

3.1% 

3.6% 

3.9% 

5.0% 

21,101 

21,111 

24,16-1 

23.856 

23.7  18 

23.58 1 

20.906 

17,380 

7.261 

4,257 

9.106 

11.309 

14.180 

26,229 

S2.75 

82.08 

81.88 

82.21 

S2..36 

S2..50 

83.10 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.571/2 

1.121,6 

2.95 

2.15 

2.18 

2.51 

2.31 

2.31 

2.81 

968,057 

870.922 

831.911 

800.575 

751,161 

723.531 

691.318 

26,702 

25.735 

23.995 

21.819 

20.576 

19. 190 

17,828 

8,987 

8.271 

8,318 

7.59-1 

7.007 

6,701 

5.7-13 

31,397 

31,231 

29,435 

27..383 

2-1.565 

2 1.202 

21,379 

9.521 

9,156 

8,530 

7.911 

7.379 

6.813 

6.275 

15,010 

11,969 

12.597 

8.178 

7.706 

8.285 

6,143 

8281.600 

8291,512 

82.55.911 

8211,751 

S  2.58.977 

S271.023 

82 1-1.986 

2.2  to  1 

2.1  to  1 

2.1  to  1 

2.1  to  1 

2.6  to  1 

2.8  to  1 

2.5  to  1 

293,519 

279,766 

280.186 

260.133 

239.605 

238.081 

233,988 

186,370 

172,483 

176.338 

166.817 

161.331  - 

156.1-17 

152,102 

410.391 

387,553 

368.361 

33-1.416 

319,023 

310.119 

290,010 

951.927 

925,380 

883,385 

825.707 

776.320 

758,691 

718,92-1 

153,780 

151,93- 

99.'147 

57.538 

60,067 

63.642 

66,455 

90,713 

101,112 

105.827 

112.598 

118,674 

127.528 

68,578 

13,611 

13,661 

13.673 

13,673 

33,996 

34.027 

3-1,178 

'124,09-1 

107.741 

400.923 

398,386 

370.-1-15 

360.373 

347,514 

828.20 

827.12 

826.63 

826.36 

821.99 

S21.27 

823.38 

15.082 

15.066 

15,090 

11.953 

1-1,838 

1-1.851 

1-1,863 

97 

89 

85 

81 

78 

75 

69 

300.000 

23,400,000 

22.600.000 

21.500.000 

20.500.000 

20.100,000 

18,700,000 
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naridF.Baheiiek 

C,n-la\eI..Lexv 

James  L.  I  lave- 

Riehard  R.  Shinn 

Samuel  M.  lleeht 

Offieer.s 

Slanlev  J.  Giioilnian 

C.liaiimaii  of  the  Hoard 

Dar  id  Mavll 

Viee  Chairman  of  the  Hoard 

andTreasnier 

Da\  id  F..  Raheoek 

Pie-ident 

JohnW.  Rorle 

Fxeeiilixe  A'iee  Pie-ident 

and  Conlvoller 

Frank  W.  Clark.  Jr. 

F.xeeiitive  A’iee  Pre-ideiit 

llarrr  0.  Sehlo-.Ji. 

F.xei’iitixe  A’iee  Pie-ident 

.Jame-  C,  Wal-h 

F.xeenlive  A'iee  Pre-ideilt 

Dax  id  C.  Fai  rell 

X’ii  e  Pti-ident 

Ilerherl  A.  Mark 

Viee  Pie-ident  and  Seeretary’ 

WillimD.Mav 

Viee  Pie-ident 

llov  H.  Panl-on 

VieePte-idenl* 

Frank  J.  Reilly 

A'iee  Pre-ident*' 

“  I^i  iticipal  Occupation 

Elected  Vice  Pre.shleiit!. 

Lee  \hrahain 

'I'homa-  A.Hav- 

I.e-tet  IL  Adel-on 

Minton  L.llnff 

D.  G.  .Arvanite- 

Rii'hard  Koopinan 

John  F.  Hakt'r 

John  'r.  I.iimlefrard 

h’iehard  L.  Haltiam 

1  larold  k'.  Midiiii’ove 

.Allan  J.  Pdoo-lein 

IVinard  01-off 

.Vmheu  P.  Pneniian 

'riioma-  F.  Rafferlv 

JohnW.Chri-tian.Jr. 

AhinRieher 

Jame-  II.  Coe 

M.  Ronald  Hu-kin 

I'lanci'i  A.  ('ov 

RetnatdW..Sehiro 

Arlhnr  J.  Finina 

C.  HaLSilrer 

Georue  Foos 

biiluin  A\’.  Steidle 

John  F.Geisse 

Peter  Slerlins 

Rohert  E.  Get-t 

Rohert  J.  Sii-low 

Fled  1..  Gronvall 

•Appointed  Viee  Presidents 

Donald  S.  Hiadlex 

Harold  I.  Liindc 

blank  1).  Gunter 

.I.h:entMeIlo.-e 

Alheit  Hal-hand 

Mel  Spanier 

Henry  A.  Lay 

FiatikJ.  William-.  Jr. 

Jerome  1.  Loel) 

Miehael  Zoroya 

Reproduced  with  permission  of  the  copyright  owner.  Further  reproduction  prohibited  without  permission. 


Eaalf  Stamp  Company.  St.  l.oiii' 


Principal  Operating  Conipaiiies 


OiM'ratiHg 

Company 

Principal 

Location 

Number  of  Stores 
or  Facilities'^ 

Store  -Area 
inSq.  Ft.* 

TheM.O’.XeilCo. 

.\kron 

9 

1.691.000 

MavCi.. 

California 

2-1 

6.428.000 

The  Mav  Co. 

Clevelaiul 

7 

2.477.000 

Stroifs-s 

Youngstown 

9 

1. 06.4.000 

G.Fox&Co. 

Hart  ford 

5 

1.791.000 

Mav-Coliens 

Florida 

-1 

559.000 

Meier  it  Frank 

Oregon 

5 

1.52.4.000 

Kaiirmann’s 

Pittsburgh 

F) 

2.009.000 

Mav-D&F 

(’.olotado 

8 

1.. 40  1.000 

Famotis-Barr  Co. 

Sl.l.ouis 

9 

.4.021.000 

ThelleelitCo. 

W  asliington 

10 

2.288.000 

Baltimore 

7 

1 .286.000 

^’eIllure  Stores.  Inc. 

Mi.seuri 

15 

2..435.000'!‘** 

F.af;le  Slam))  Coin] lany 

Illinois 

Cleveland 

5 

The  May  Stores 

St.I.oiiis 

Yollng^town 

16 

4.0.45.000-!"i= 

Sliopiiing  Centers.  Inc. 
(tonsuiners  Distribulin;; 

New  York 

28 

44,4.000 

Company  (  Partnership) 

San  Francisco 

29 

,410.000 

of  I'eliruary  1.  1975  '■  'I. 

.eii'alile  Retail  Sipiare  Feet 

■■""Mneluding  Leased  Supert 

narkel  .Area 

Report  designed  liyMay  Co..  California 
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